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FRANCE UNDER DE GAULLE 
by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. Page 3 


Many countries around the globe command 
greater resources and wield more power today 
than France. But no country has so continuously 
throughout the ages played such an important 
role as the champion of intellectual freedom and 
the source of creativity in arts and letters. Paris 
has been the Cité-Lumiére for the entire world. 
The stirring words of the Marseillaise have 
re-echoed on many distant strands, inspiring 
France’s antagonists as well as its friends. Racine 
and Moliére, Victor Hugo and the Impressionist 
painters, Descartes and de Montesquieu, are an 
ineradicable part of mankind’s heritage. Here we 
see how France, under de Gaulle, is adapting its 
historic institutions to 20th-century needs. 
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“New Trends in Latin America,” by Tad Szulc, The New York 
Times South American correspondent, based at Rio de Janeiro. 
Mr. Szulc, author of Twilight of the Tyrants (New York, Holt, 
1959), a study of the downfall of authoritarian rulers in Latin 
America, will answer some of the burning questions we are asking 
ourselves in the United States: Is dictatorship on the wane from 
Havana to Argentina—or are revolutionary leaders merely creating 
new dictatorships? ... Why is the economy of Latin America in 
trouble? . . . What changes should be made in the policy of the 
United States toward its southern neighbors? . .. in the March- 
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France Under 
de Gaulle 


by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. 


AT A PRESS CONFERENCE ON MARCH 25, 1959 President Charles de 
Gaulle criticized the reporters for not stressing sufficiently the 
accomplishments of his regime. ‘Positive facts,” he said, “. . . don’t 
make the headlines. On the contrary, people are ready to stress the 
painful aspects of the undertaking. . .. Freedom to write and pub- 
lish is a right. Those who assume these responsibilities may either 
vent their spleen and spit forth venom or else spread milk and 
honey.” 

Explaining how a more favorable atmosphere could be estab- 
lished by giving people more specific facts, de Gaulle said his 
economic program (or, he might have added, the social, the 
political, the military, the Algerian or any other program) could 
not easily be changed. The program had been carried out by a 
series of ordinances and decrees resulting from the plenary powers 
granted him by the National Assembly and could be altered only 
by referendum or new elections. 


Fifth Republic: Twin Foundations 

In these remarks—made ten months after de Gaulle had an- 
nounced that he was starting the process of forming a government 
—the president concisely summarized the twin foundations on 
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which he has set his Fifth Republic. First, success will be certain 
if Frenchmen believe and therefore act as though they can succeed. 
But, second, to this “power of positive thinking” is added the 
authority of a greatly strengthened executive which enforces a high 
degree of national effort on groups which deviate from its policy. 

Thus the president of the Fifth Republic is the same de Gaulle, 
who, almost 20 years ago, staked his career on his personal ability 
to create, by example and forceful action, unity among a people 
lacking that quality to such an extent that, in spite of his efforts, 
they ‘succumbed with little resistance to the Germans in 1940. 

How well has de Gaulle, who considers himself the savior of 
France, done in his second attempt to unite the French? What are 
the prospects for reaching the goals he has set for the nation he 
governs? Tentative answers to these questions can be drawn, not 
only from the short record of the Fifth Republic, but also from 
the experience encountered by the Fourth when it sought goals 
markedly similar to those of the de Gaulle government. 


Travail of the Fourth Republic 


The Fourth Republic died before it really lived, killed for its 
inability to discharge any of the responsibilities it had assumed. 
Charged with assisting in the modernization of French industry, 
it saw uneconomic units perpetuated and prices rise so high that 
French goods, whatever their quality, could not generally compete 
in European or world markets. Governments administering pro- 
grams of assistance to agriculture helped to keep that section of 
the economy small and unmechanized as compared with Northern 
and Central Europe. Between the producer and the consumer 
stood many middlemen who existed by dint of forcing retail prices 
up and not paying their taxes. Domestic prosperity and increased 
productivity, when they belatedly began to appear in France after 
1954, were sheltered by high tariff walls. To preserve the country’s 
artificial, partially out-of-date economy, French leaders had 
again and again begged and borrowed abroad, principally from 
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the United States. When the end came on October 4, 1958, the 
last international loan was being rapidly dissipated without pro- 
ducing the results which would enable France to fulfill its com- 
mitments to the newly created Common Market. 

The economic failures of the Fourth Republic were directly 
attributable to its political system. With the all-too-rapid waning 
of wartime unity, caused in large part by the internationalization 
in 1947 of the cold war between democratic and Communist forces, 
the new system rapidly assumed many of the distressing features 
of the Third Republic of prewar days. The National Assembly 
could overturn governments with a stupefying regularity which 
left the voters breathless, but found it increasingly difficult to knit 
the same, frayed pieces of political authority together again. 
Unable itself to establish national policy, the Assembly prevented 
the executive from doing the job. 


immobility at Home 

The legislature faithfully mirrored the antagonism of social and 
economic groups throughout the country. So did most of the 
ephemeral executive coalitions, which repeated the delicate bal- 
ances between political factions ranged along a spectrum running 
from the non-Communist left to the nonauthoritarian right. 
The function of these coalitions was to serve their indefinite terms 
and then depart. After the elections of 1951 immobilisme (immo- 
bility) became an objective as well as a habit of the executive. So 
rarely did a government emerge which attempted to govern—such 
as that of Pierre Mendés-France in 1954-55—that its successes were 
magnified and its dependence on hostile forces which had per- 
mitted its formation was forgotten. The political institutions of 
the Fourth Republic, endorsed in a referendum of 1945 by only a 
minority of Frenchmen, had scarcely begun to function before 
proposals for reform were suggested. The changes which were 
finally passed in 1954, however, amounted less to a reform than 
to an effort to make the Fourth Republic even more like the 
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Third. Not until it was too late did the Assembly discuss plans for 
a real renovation of political structures. 

The Frenchman has long been known for his hostile attitude 
toward those who govern him. After the disasters of World War 
II the desire for a return to normalcy caused French political | 
groups to settle for a system incapable of fulfilling any of its 
promises of economic and social change. They did so because, 
basically, they distrusted change itself, fearing that it would work 
to their detriment. They therefore used the institutions of the 
Fourth Republic to ensure that each group was protected in its 
own little sphere against any new policies. The net result was to 
perpetuate social stratification and economic retardation. The 


longer class rigidity and the related economic stagnation lasted, 
the greater grew the belief that advance by one group could only 
take place if others retreated. Acknowledged or not, France's 
political system was the creation of its citizens in the aggregate. 
French citizens, in effect, preferred to have the government do 


nothing. 


Defeat Abroad 

If it had not been for developments outside France, the Fourth 
Republic might have endured far longer. The corollary of internal 
weakness, however, was foreign defeat. The deepening tragedy of 
the situation was highlighted by the persistent claims of French 
leaders that France was a great country, able and determined to 
protect its interests and discharge its commitments all over the 
world. In fact, however, the Fourth Republic in 1946 was power- 
less to arbitrate between East and West and unable in the years 
that followed to prevent the United States from making West 
Germany the chief instrument of its anti-Soviet policy in Western 
Europe. As a colonial nation, France was forced to abandon its 
positions in the Middle East and to surrender its rule over Indo- 
china. In North Africa the influence of the Fourth Republic was 
progressively reduced by the demand for independence of its two 
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protectorates, Tunisia and Morocco, at the same time that its hold 
on sub-Saharan Africa was weakening. Prevented from reversing 
this dismal record of defeat by joint action with Britain in trying 
to seize the Suez Canal in 1956, the Fourth Republic finally suc- 
cumbed as the result of the long-drawn-out war in Algeria. 
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French political groups had been so alienated from the system 
they had created that on May 13, 1958 there was no substan- 
tial obstacle to the plotters of Algiers, whose revolt against the 
government of Premier Pierre Pflimlin made possible General de 
Gaulle’s return to the political scene. It was not that most French- 
men wanted the return of the general, or even less that they 
believed in the military imperialism which had motivated the 
Algiers rebels. Rather they viewed with equanimity or outright 
indifference the demise of a democracy born under conditions 
which had long since ceased to exist. The risk of civil war to 
defend the existing system did not appeal to them. Only the Com- 
munists professed such attachment to the Fourth Republic as to 
gird themselves for battle in the name of institutions they had 
done sc much to damage. Under the circumstances those charged 


with political responsibility in the last days of the Fourth Re-,/ 


public could only hope to arrange the transfer of power in such a 
manner that they might retain some influence in the new ad- 


ministration. 
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Political 
Stability 


TODAY THE FRENCH POLITICAL SCENE IS without doubt dominated 
by the towering figure of General de Gaulle. Steps which he has 
taken since May 1958 have been carefully calculated to guarantee 
that result. It was, after all, de Gaulle and only de Gaulle whom 
the Algiers rebels who staged the May 13 coup would accept, 
just as it was probably only de Gaulle before whom the Fourth 
Republic would bow and uncomplainingly disappear. 


De Gaulle Unquestioned Ruler 

Once in office the general moved swiftly to consolidate his 
personal position. He supervised the speedy drafting of a new 
constitution, and when it was completed, made of the national 
referendum a referendum on himself, not on the new institutions. 
At the time the constitution was to take effect he brushed aside 
timid suggestions that he remain premier, choosing instead to 
occupy the Olympian role of the president, which he regarded as 
above the battle. To replace himself as premier he personally 
selected the highly articulate, passionate and—he hoped—undeviat- 
ing Gaullist, Michel Debré, who had been a member of the Senate 
under the Fourth Republic. 

Soon, however, de Gaulle was forced to quell rumors that in the 
last analysis it would be the premier, not the president, who would 
determine the course of French policy on issues such as Algeria— 
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which Debré was reportedly far more in favor of integrating with 
France than de Gaulle—and NATO, long-standing subject of 
Debre’s former sarcastic diatribes when he was a senator. 


Others Insignificant By Contrast 


But if there was ever any real doubt over who called the tune, 
it was resolved by de Gaulle’s statements and actions. In the 
lengthy negotiations about the summit conference with Soviet 
Premier Nikita S$. Khrushchev, the president told a press confer- 
ence as early as May 1959 that he was the French counterpart of 
Eastern and Western leaders “charged with the supreme responsi- 
bilities of the great powers.” Before de Gaulle would agree to a 
summit conference taking place, leaders of other governments, 
including Adenauer and Khrushchev, were invited to visit him at 
the Elysée Palace. Eisenhower himself went to Paris both in Sep- 
tember and December of 1959—the first American president since 
Woodrow Wilson to do so—to talk with de Gaulle, who is endowed 
with the equivalent combination of functions which the American 
political system entrusts to its chief executive. By contrast, if the 
importance of an official event was to be clearly minimized, as in 
Algiers in May 1959 on the anniversary of the May 1958 revolt, 
Premiere Debré was selected to represent the French government. 

Those who stand with de Gaulle stand in his shadow; those 
who oppose him appear puny by comparison. Jacques Soustelle 
and Michel Debré were dominating personalities in the last days 
of the Fourth Republic, while de Gaulle contemplated and wrote 
his memoirs in seclusion at his country home in Colombey-les- 
Deux-Eglises. Now they are dependent for their positions on him 
and on him alone. The legislative elections of November 1958 
swept into the political dustbin almost all groups, and almost all 
individuals who dared to oppose de Gaulle. It was an admission 
of defeat rather than a revival of power that a few prominent 
figures of the Fourth Republic returned to national office through 
the Senate of the Fifth Republic, where their voices may again be 
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heard by the few Frenchmen who are still interested in learning 
what their legislature is doing. 


Role of Socialists Reduced 


The extent to which de Gaulle is French politics can be illus- 
trated by the somewhat pathetic figure of Guy Mollet, secretary- 
general of the Socialist party. Mollet did what he could to help 
de Gaulle take power in the hope that he could thereby preserve 
both his own and his party’s influence in national affairs. In back- 
ing de Gaulle, Mollet acted against the clearly expressed will of a 
majority of his fellow deputies, and his subsequent acceptance of 
a position in de Gaulle’s interim authoritarian regime alienated 
still others. Nevertheless, he was able to carry a large majority of 
party functionaries with him on a program of support for de 
Gaulle. 

The result was predictable. The Socialists, who in the past had 
been verbal Marxists but practicing imperialists in such areas as 
Algeria and Suez, now sought to don the mantle of Gaullism. But 
in the 1958 elections they could hardly compete with such genuine 
conservatives as the Independents or with such total Gaullists as 
those of the newly created party, the Union for the New Republic 
(UNR). The Socialists were forced to watch the program of 
economic austerity adopted over the tardy, ineffectual protests 
of their leader, Guy Mollet. Then, within the Assembly, their 
greatly diminished band of deputies was helpless to prevent the 
adoption of rules ratifying the principles of executive control. 
As a center of leftist unity, they have come to be regarded with 
derision. Mollet remains as secretary-general of a party which 
has finally reaped the harvest it has been sowing since 1945. It is 
even questionable how long his party can claim that it is the true 
Socialist party. A few members broke away to fight the elections 
as genuine liberals. These now compete with the “regulars” as 
the rallying point of a “new” left. Within the party other elements 
continue the struggle against Mollet. If unsuccessful, they may 
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also leave, and, as they depart, demand proprietary rights to the 


label “Socialist.” 


De Gaulle Brings Stability 


Contrasted with the bevy of competing political figures in the 
Fourth Republic, the emergence of one man who is acknowledged 
by followers and antagonists alike as the national leader is cer- 
tainly a new and striking factor making for political stability. 
In addition, provisions for greater stability have been incor- 
porated into the political institutions of the Fifth Republic. The 
office of the presidency, hand-tailored for de Gaulle, has been 
endowed with new strength and prestige. The president is not 
selected by direct election, but rather chosen by some 81,000 
French and overseas legislators and local French officials. Thus 
both the conservative nature and the indirect public responsi- 
bility of the president are ensured. 

The office of the presidency carries with it direct and indirect 
powers. Without the accompanying signature of the premier, the 
president may dissolve Parliament and submit proposals to 
popular referendum after consultation with the premier and the 
president of the Assemblies. He is the presiding head of the 
French Community. Most controversial of all his powers is his 
right under Article 16 of the Constitution to assume control, after 
official consultation with the premier, the presidents of the 
Assemblies and the Constitutional Committee, in the event he 
believes “the institutions of the Republic, the independence of the 
nation, the integrity of its territory or the fulfillment of its inter- 
national commitments are threatened in a grave and immediate 
manner and when the regular functioning of the constitutional 
governmental authorities is interrupted. The president’s indirect 
authority derives from the fact that it is he who selects in fact as 
well as in theory “his” premier (in the past the premier was 
chosen by the National Assembly) and has a hand in the appoint- 
ment of other members of the government. Combined with the 
president’s independent prerogatives, this means that a strong 
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personality, such as de Gaulle, can virtually assure that the “gov- 
ernment,” meaning the premier and his cabinet, is the executor 
of the policies he devises. 


President Central Figure 

An additional contribution to increased stability is the changed 
relationship between executive and legislative branches. The 
National Assembly of the Fourth Republic was deliberately 
created to control the executive. The result was a political system 
both impotent and irresponsible: impotent because the Assembly, 
unable itself to govern, would not permit the executive to do so; 
irresponsible because the lines of authority were so discontinuous 
and diffuse that it was impossible to assess, let alone to exact, 
accountability for national action or inaction. 

In place of this weak construction, whose only merit was that 
it faithfully reflected the divisions and antagonisms prevailing 
among French political groups, de Gaulle and his followers, 
notably Debré, had long advocated a separation of powers and 
a reversal of relative authority assigned to the executive and the 
legislature. What has emerged in the Fifth Republic, however, 
is only a partial separation of powers. While the president owes 
nothing in his position to the legislature, and the members of 
the government must resign their seats when they assume min- 
isterial office, the premier, along with his cabinet, may be over- 
turned by the National Assembly in two circumstances. He can 
voluntarily stake his government’s life on a particular measure 
—a pale reflection of the former vote of confidence—or the As- 
sembly can pass a motion of censure. The introduction of such 
a motion requires the signature of one-tenth of the Assembly’s 
membership. Passage requires an absolute majority. This ends 
the practice of passive disapproval, for those who abstain are, in 
effect, voting for the government. Although nothing in the 
Constitution so dictates, Premier Debré may have established a 
precedent when, upon designation by de Gaulle, he asked the 
Assembly to approve himself and his ministers. Later in the 
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Assembly session the government revealed a use to which con- 
fidence votes may be put. Under the Fourth Republic, particu- 
larly at budget time, the cabinets not infrequently threatened 
to resign, leaving France with only a caretaker executive. By 
contrast, the decision to ask for a vote on de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policy—which was endorsed 441-23 on October 26, 1959—was 
clearly devised to force restive deputies back into line, with the 
cabinet remaining in control. 


Whips and Prods 

To ensure that the Assembly no longer treats premiers and 
ministers with the casual irreverence that was customary under 
the Fourth Republic, the government has been handed several 
whips for the recalcitrant and prods for the reluctant. Premiers 
of the Fifth Republic will control the debates and actions of 
the Assembly from the moment the sitting begins to the day of 
adjournment. If, as is very unlikely, a special session is voted, 
it must disband after exhausting a specified agenda or after 
12 days. Deputies collaborating in an unsuccessful motion of 
censure may not do so again, and all deputies must vote. Thus 
destruction of government by absence or by proxy is not per- 
mitted. 

The first Assembly, even though largely composed of professed 
antiparliamentarians, thought it had detected a chink in the 
executive’s armor—the right to interpellation. If, after question- 
ing the executive, a debate and vote should ensue, the Assembly 
would have a means to voice its disapproval without suffering 
the consequences of a ministerial crisis or, possibly, dissolution. 
More important, it might so expand this chink that the executive 
would ultimately become self-consciously responsive to legis- 
lative threats. Debré’s government, recognizing the possible in- 
roads on executive authority, made an issue of the Assembly 
rules and ultimately succeeded in limiting interpellation to a 
questioning, not a test, of the executive. 
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Use of Executive Decrees 

The first regular session of the National Assembly ended on 
July 27, 1959 with the lower house having done what the execu- 
tive wanted and no more. If conflicts should occur in the future 
between the legislature and the executive, the Fifth Republic 
provides a safeguard familiar to France, that is, legislative grants 
to the executive of the right to issue decrees, which can be nul- 
lified only by explicit action by the Assembly. Should the As- 
sembly and the Senate join forces to oppose the government, 
the executive may intervene to put an end to the shuttling of 
bills between them. In the case of finance bills both houses must 
act within 70 days or the executive may issue ordinances incor- 
porating the various measures. This means that if the rulers of 
the Fifth Republic are determined, they can surprise France 
and the Western world by establishing the annual budget before 
the advent of each fiscal year. No government of the preceding 
regime was able to do this, and the sad spectacle of a major 
nation living from hand to mouth for months at a time was 
an important factor in the decline of the repute of French govern- 
ments at home and abroad. 


After de Gaulle, What? 

Institutional as well as personal factors, then, are at work to 
make the Fifth Republic a stabie system new for France. There 
are, however, several counteracting tendencies which emerge in 
the process of analyzing this new system. One obvious question 
concerns de Gaulle himself. How long can he continue to chart, 
not just the general direction for France, but the detailed course 
which the nation in all its affairs, both foreign and domestic, 
is to follow? If the office is a formidable one, designed for a for- 
midable man, it will by that very token be a large vacuum to 
fill if and when the aging president’s vigor and vision begin to 
falter. 

Moreover, de Gaulle is but one segment of this strong executive, 
which consists of two distinct components—president and premier. 
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Other prospects for tension arise from the role to be played in 
the Fifth Republic by the premier and his ministers. It is not 
likely that the attempt by the Assembly to dominate the govern- 
ment will cease. Although in the last Assembly elections individ- 
ual candidates vied with one another in denouncing the system 
of legislative control, the attitude of those elected changed rapid- 
ly. Bent on their careers, the new deputies, largely political 
neophytes, sought to make something of their positions and 
hence of themselves. Experience in the game of government will 
enable them to develop new ways of bringing influence to bear 
on the executive. The very fact that the executive is so power- 
ful will also inspire individuals and groups outside the political 
process to make sure that national policy reflects their interests 
and that the legislature resumes its traditional position as a 
source of leverage. 

Nor can one expect a premier to remain simply the tractable 
handmaiden of the president, particularly if the president him- 
self should weaken. To see that the government does in fact, as 
Article 20 states, “determine and direct the policy of the nation,” 
the premier may well seek sources of power independent of the 
president wherever he can find them. Two obvious possibilities 
are first, the legislature, particularly the Assembly, and secend, 
the country at large. 

In the first instance a premier may find it in his own interest 
to team up with an Assembly if its objective is the same as his, 
even though the president is opposed. Groups within the As- 
sembly can be carefully cultivated so that it is in reality the 
premier who directs the execution of policy, while at the same 
time he participates in its formulation. The constitutional pro- 
visions of the Fifth Republic encourage such a development, 
since the premier is far closer to the movements of politics 
than the aloof, indirectly elected president. In communion with 
himself the president is to define the national will and serve as 
its exponent. But national will in the sense of a unified, common 
desire hardly exists on matters apart from the urge for survival. 
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It is the function of politics to blend and balance partly har- 
monious, partly divergent, desires which can only to a limited 
extent be clearly expressed, and forge out of them national action 
which factions possessing the most power will accept. In this 
sense the premier must be a politician, as the president cannot be. 


What Will Public Support? 

So long as de Gaulle retains his tight control over the execu- 
tive and his great personal popularity throughout the country, 
it is not likely that his prerogatives will be usurped. Over the 
long run, however, it would be wise not to forget that the ra- 
tional turn of mind which drives Frenchmen to search for the 
perfect constitution is part of the same quality which leads them 
to regard all the institutions produced by that search as only 
temporarily deserving of their support. 

Public attitudes toward the Fifth Republic may also raise 
serious difficulties in the future. For the most part, the combina- 
tion of conspirators, military officers, Algerian settlers and extreme 
rightist groups which inspired or furthered the revolution of 
May 13, 1958 was antidemocratic. Since de Gaulle has, as he said 
at that time, no desire to become a dictator, and cannot sudden- 
ly become the spokesman for the non-Communist left, he has 
perforce to Jean on the moderate right and on hitherto unorgan- 
ized political tendencies. 


Future of Political Parties 

It is here that trouble arises. This moderate right, identified 
with the latter days of the Fourth Republic and handicapped 
by its inability to assume the Gaullist label, was weakened by 
the 1958 legislative elections. The substantial portion of moderate 
groups which survived has hitherto not been known for its 
ability to operate as a unified, effective political force. The 
elections in Metropolitan France were captured by the Union 
for the New Republic group, of which Jacques Soustelle was a 
leading organizer. The Union, however, was in reality a collec- 
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tion of rightist candidates united only in crying “de Gaulle.” 
It is hard to think of the Union as playing the role of a demo- 
cratic political party—a role all the more important because of 
the authoritarian elements embodied in the system of the Fifth 
Republic. Already there have been signs that the UNR con- 
tains several factions. While one group may be closely akin to 
economic interests represented among the moderates, others ap- 
proach the antidemocratic view that the Fifth Republic is but 
a step toward the goal of an authoritarian state. With little in- 
ternal agreement on aims and means the UNR would find it 
difficult to guide the nation toward choices among policy alterna- 
tives. The task is not made easier by an election system which 
undermines disciplined parties by returning to the principle of 
the single-member district. Nor does the severe underrepresenta- 
tion of the non-Communist left contribute to future stability. 
Local elections have shown that members identified with the left 
still retain some appeal in France. Their continuance in local 
offices accentuates an unhealthy separation of central institutions 
from local government. 

In selecting de Gaulle Frenchmen appear to have made a com- 
mitment to him alone. This personal endorsement, moreover, 
may be valid only so long as de Gaulle appears able to solve 
the problems which eluded the Fourth Republic. If the new 
political trends in France are to be more than temporary devia- 
tions from past patterns, it is not enough to find solutions ac- 
ceptable to a majority of Frenchmen. These solutions must also 
be reached in a depersonalized way if the political process—of 
which parties are an important part—is to function normally in 
the Western, democratic sense. 
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Economic 
Austerity 


“AUSTERITY” WAS WHAT DE GAULLE ASKED FRENCHMEN to accept 
when the flood of economic decrees started in December 1958. 
Specifically, he called for personal sacrifices in terms of a lower 
standard of living. The appeal was made in the name of harsh 
necessity. France had been living beyond its means, producing 
goods at too high a price, unable to face even the limited inter- 
national competition called for by the initial stages of the Com- 
mon Market, exhausting its foreign credits without making the 
economic reforms for which those credits had been granted. 

Action of a dramatic, drastic nature was clearly as necessary 
in the economic, as in the political, realm. The course followed 
by de Gaulle and his finance minister, leader of the Indepen- 
dent party, Antoine Pinay,* was that recommended by ultra- 
conservative Jacques Rueff, a member of the Court of Justice of 
the European Communities, and his assistants. Ordinances and 
decrees came so fast in January 1959 that they could not be printed 
in full or explained to the French people until long after they had 
gone into effect. 


* On January 13 M. Pinay was removed as finance minister owing to his disagree- 
ment with President de Gaulle on economic and political philosophy. M. Pinay is said 
to oppose the trend toward more government interference in the national economy 
and to disagree with de Gaulle’s policies on European unity, NATO and the United 
States. 
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Currency — Subsidies — Taxes 

In general, the new economic measures can be divided into 
three parts. First, the official international value of the franc 
was reduced, and a new “heavy” franc gradually took the place 
of the currency in which France and the world had justly lost 
confidence. By devaluation France could enter the European Eco- 
nomic Community on the same basis as its partners with its 
products no longer so greatly over-priced. At the same time the 
franc was, to a limited extent, made convertible. Second, govern- 
ment subsidies were reduced or eliminated altogether on many 
items and activities, and for many groups, with the consequence 
that some costs rose and government aid in paying others ended. 
Third, not only were many taxes increased, but Frenchmen 
were warned that tax evasion, which had been widely practiced, 
would be made more difficult. 

Debré’s government then established a committee charged 
with suggesting ways of accomplishing a minor miracle: a tax 
structure which at one and the same time would produce greater 
revenue, fall equitably on various groups, and be simple and 
comprehensive enough to be enforced. The result of the com- 
mittee’s labors was a fiscal reform bill submitted by Premier 
Debré to the National Assembly in October 1959. A familiar 
feature was the proposal to exact greater penalties for fraud. 
In addition, Frenchmen would no longer be asked to pay a tax 
on top of their income tax, and the weight of the levies was to 
be shifted somewhat from wage earners to business concerns. If 
and when the legislature accepted the revised system, it could 
be determined whether the net effect would be to fill the gov- 
ernment coffers or simply to magnify the effort to enforce civic 


responsibility. 


Three Calculated Risks 

The calculated risks assumed by the Fifth Republic were also 
of three kinds. De Gaulle and his advisers gambled that the 
devaluation of the franc would not be quickly followed by an 
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equivalent rise in French prices which would wipe out the 
gains relative to other countries, start another round of internal 
inflation and cause great hardship to Frenchmen who were 
already being asked to accept a reduced standard of living. In 
these terms it was generally agreed that if the authority and 
prestige of the Fifth Republic could keep over-all price rises 
below 7 percent, this particular aspect of the program would 
have succeeded. 

During 1959 the price index was most anxiously watched, 
not just in France, but in all countries which recognized economic 
rehabilitation as the key to France’s international position. While 
the general level rose only about 5 percent, some prices went 
far higher. Particularly affected were consumer goods and food- 
stuffs. In September the government was forced to impose price 
ceilings on a wide variety of items, but the changes in the con- 
sumer index forecast increased pressure to raise wage rates, par- 
ticularly those near minimum levels. 


Opposition to Austerity 


As important as government pressures to hold prices ‘down 
was the psychological climate created by Gaullist France. Austeri- 
ty was vigorously attacked by the left as falling almost entirely 
on the poorer elements in French society, and Jacques Rueft 
was criticized as a man better fitted for a 17th-century monarchy 
than a 20th-century republic. Within the provisional government 
of Charles de Gaulle, Pierre Pflimlin of the Catholic Popular Re- 
publican Movement (MRP) and Socialist Guy Mollet both pro- 
tested. Mollet, in fact, tendered his resignation, which proved 
of symbolic interest only since he consented not to make it ef- 
fective until Debré was officially requested to constitute his 
cabinet. As was to be expected, the Communists used the eco- 
nomic program of the Fifth Republic to attempt to regain some 
of their following, to level new attacks on those considered re- 
sponsible for de Gaulle’s return, particularly Guy Mollet, and, 
amidst the prevailing ideological separatism, to call for con- 
certed action by all “democratic” forces. 
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In spite of this agitation and the widespread criticism of cer- 
tain features of the program, there was little social and economic 
unrest during most of 1959. This was due to three factors. Dis- 
favored groups lacked unity and leadership. Political figures 
claiming to speak for them had to a great extent been repudi- 
ated along with the Fourth Republic. Those who, like Mendeés- 
France, did speak clearly perforce confined themselves to verbal 
criticism because there was no foundation for action. In May 
1958 the default of national leadership had placed on workers’ 
groups the responsibility for whatever defense of the Fourth 
Republic was to be made. But the labor federations lacked the 
organization to impose common policies on their membership, 
and the two non-Communist groups feared the Communist-led 
General Confederation of Labor (CGT) more than they did 
de Gaulle. 

A year later the labor unions were still paralyzed. Their lead- 
ers remained separated from what party leadership still existed 
and knew that local affiliates could not be counted on to fol- 
low directives. They remained convinced that even if labor unity 
could be attained, the chief beneficiary would be the largest, 
best organized and most disciplined federation—the Communist 
CGT. Such protests as were made, therefore, as at the ship- 
building center of Lorient, were limited and sporadic. 


Government Firm — but Conciliatory 

By the end of 1959 the impact of de Gaulle’s austerity program 
was beginning to be felt in a diminished standard of living. But 
the effect was gradual and the consumers, confronted with dis- 
quisitions on the values of hamburger as compared to their 
traditional roast, were more complacent than de Gaulle’s critics 
had expected. On a few especially sensitive points the govern- 
ment, with considerable fanfare, made small concessions: reduced 
family allowances were somewhat raised; aid in purchases of 
medicines was restored; vigorous tax collection from farmers and 
small businessmen was held in abeyance. In the main, however, 
the government held firm. A notable instance was the issue of 
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veterans’ pensions. Despite repeated representations by groups 
which had been able to bend governments of the Fourth Re- 
public to their will, the reductions in some categories were re- 
affirmed by de Gaulle himself. A final reason for the lack of 
protest was the obvious intention of Premier Debré to use, if 
necessary, the full weight of government power. For example, 
Debré broke the strike of railroad workers before it began by 
announcing plans to draft them all into military formations and 
to jail those who refused to work. 

As in the case of political measures, the large degree of public 
acquiescence in the new economic regulations blurs the more 
fundamental question of whether French groups are positively 
and unwaveringly committed to the new system or whether their 
allegiance has been exacted only for a limited period. A clear- 
cut answer will not emerge until the results of the economic 
reforms of the Fifth Republic become known. Sacrifice was de- 
manded of the French people as the indispensable price for the 
goal of greatly augmented national power. De Gaulle insisted 
that his new France would be able to fulfill all its external 
commitments while expanding national production and ultimate- 
ly increasing domestic prosperity as well. 

When de Gaulle took office, national production, after four 
years of spectacular growth, was becoming alarmingly stagnant. 
A new upsurge must be generated, but this in itself is not enough. 
More goods at lower prices must be sold abroad; the transforma- 
tion of France into a modern economy must be accelerated; and 
the standard of living of the French people, low by American 
standards, must be raised again. This difficult and related com- 
bination of achievements had consistently eluded the Fourth 
Republic, which toward the end of its brief life seemed disposed 
to settle for increased domestic consumption—at the cost of reduc- 
ing its external commitments and assuming the humiliating role 
of international mendicant. 

De Gaulle’s economic policy has as its clear objective the 
fulfillment of foreign responsibilities without resort to financial 
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dependence on other nations. Progress toward this goal is re- 
vealed in the favorable balance-of-payments situation which per- 
mitted France in November 1959 to reduce import barriers on 
products coming from countries outside the European Economic 
Community. The improvement in France’s economic condition 
was also illustrated by the sale on December 9, 1959 in the United 
States of a $50 million issue of bonds of Crédit Foncier de France, 
a government agency which makes long-term mortgage loans to 
municipalities, principally to finance low- and medium-cost 
housing under France’s special housing construction program. 
This was the first French bond issue sold in the United States 
since 1924. 
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The Military 
and Algeria 


ONE OF THE KEY SUPPORTS FOR THE NEW REGIME is the French 
armed forces. So antagonistic were military officers to the Fourth 
Republic that not one of high rank spoke out to defend it when 
the final crisis came on May 13, 1958, the day the French 
military proclaimed control of Algeria. Instead they rallied to 
the man who promised to sweep away the detested “system,” 
responsible in the eyes of the military for the series of defeats 
in Indochina, Algeria and Egypt which the French armed forces 
had been suffering ever since the end of World War II. De Gaulle 
alone seemed capable of exacting from the French people the 
degree of support necessary to bring victory in Algeria and the 
degree of respect required for resumption by the military of 
the place in French society which they regarded as proper. 

After taking office de Gaulle solidified his position with 
the French military by installing in prominent positions leaders 
such as General Paul Ely, who in May 1958 had resigned his 
post as chief of staff. He also changed the much-criticized struc- 
ture of national defense so the lines of command would be closely 
concentrated in his own hands and in those of the premier. With 
advisers and organization at his disposal de Gaulle could then 
get on with the long overdue work of revising and delineating 
military missions in the light of postwar military technological 
developments and hoped-for French military capacities. More- 
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over, he publicly gave new impetus to the development by France 
of its own nuclear arsenal, toward which the Fourth Republic 
had been haphazardly proceeding after considerable initial re- 
luctance. For all these reasons, and because of the authoritarian 
elements in the political structure of the Fifth Republic, the 
French military establishment can be counted on to provide a 
firm foundation for the new regime. 


Desire for Nuclear Weapons 

There are, however, two provisos. One is that de Gaulle does 
not lose Algeria, a subject discussed below. A second concerns 
modernization of the military establishment. Correctly or not, 
this has been equated with the possession of nuclear weapons. 
Originally it had been rumored that the product of independent 
French nuclear endeavor would be tested in 1958, although Guy 
Mollet, when arguing for the European Atomic Community 
(Euratom), had told the National Assembly that France would 
not be ready until 1961. 

Such nuclear progress would have greatly benefited the Fourth 
Republic. De Gaulle, too, would have profited by a prompt 
demonstration that France had joined the most exclusive, most 
prestige-laden club in the world. 

Much of the glitter that such an accomplishment might have 
brought, however, wore off, when it appeared that at great travail 
and expense France would at long last be able to test just one, 
possibly soon obsolete, certainly small device in the sands of 
the Sahara sometime in 1960. After successfully defying a goodly 
portion of world opinion on this score, France would still have to 
face the fact that one swallow does not make a summer, that 
neither military costs nor military missions would be easier to meet 
because France was technically a nuclear power. In short, it is 
less the possession of one military weapon than the resulting 
psychological advantages that the French armed forces long for, 
perhaps unconsciously. 
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The Algerian War 

One of the desired consequences of new-found power was the 
capacity to settle the-war in Algeria. The armed forces had long 
claimed that the missing element was political determination, 
not the inherent military capacity to win victory. 

This contention overlooked three closely connected elements. 
First, France had failed to succeed in Algeria with the over- 
whelmingly superior military material it possessed, not because 
the politicians of the Fourth Republic—whether Socialists, Radi- 
cals, Catholics, Independents or Gaullists—did not wish the 
country to win, but because the nation lacked the incentive to 
pay the price of victory. Second, an increasing number of French- 
men, even some in the armed forces, could not stomach the 
actual conditions under which the war against the Algerian 
nationalists was waged. And third, French appetite for “the dirty 
war” was spoiled by awareness of the extreme, and often brutal, 
measures taken in Algeria in the name of military necessity, 
and the censorship and repression applied in Metropolitan 
France in the name of national security. The attacks on the 
Fourth Republic by military elements then became attacks on 
the institution of democracy itself—attacks on the right of people 
to oppose a war without end and without honor. 

De Gaulle’s actions regarding Algeria vividly testify to his 
awareness of the nonmilitary foundation of the long struggle. | Nu 
Most of the territory has been brought under the control of D 
French arms. Through the weight of sheer military power France] cy] 
could go on indefinitely destroying Algerian nationalists, but} fra 
the Fifth Republic, like the Fourth, presumes to stand for more] wea 
than negative destruction—for more, that is, than military victory. exp 
And the people of Metropolitan France, long since tired of the] of 
war, find it increasingly difficult to relate it, however remotely, to} jj | 
their image of their country as the embodiment of the liberal, It 


enlightened principles of Western civilization. or r 
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Nuclear Conflict With U.S. 


De Gaulle’s military prestige has to date failed to bring re- 
sults in another direction. From the start of its atomic effort 
France made it clear that American help in both technology and 
weapons would be welcome. The same point has repeatedly been 
expressed by President de Gaulle. While claiming the position 
of a great power, France does not insist that it reach that status 
all by itself. 

Its overtures for assistance, however, have all been evaded 
or rebuffed by Washington. American leaders have clung to the 
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official position that atomic aid could be given only to allies 
already possessing nuclear capability. Behind this legal facade 
was the very real fear that nuclear weapons in the hands of a 
nationalistic, dissatisfied France might bring more problems 
than they would solve. The full extent of American reservations 
was revealed with the signing in 1959 of atomic arms pacts with 
Britain, Canada, West Germany, Turkey, the Netherlands and 
France. The pact with France was the most restricted of all, being 
confined to the transfer of enriched uranium to power an atomic 
submarine. While de Gaulle was adopting a stiff attitude toward 
France’s allies because they refused to acknowledge that France 
was entitled to all the perquisites of great-power status, his allies, 
precisely because de Gaulle seemed to them so difficult, were 
not anxious to supply these perquisites. 

The conclusion the armed forces might begin to draw from 
this situation could pose one more threat to the Fifth Republic. 
Because the Fourth Republic had proved so weak at home and 
abroad, the military in May 1958 had abandoned their purely 
professional role to act as inspirers of new political institutions. 
But no sooner had their chosen leader assumed office than the 
military were invited, in fact bluntly told, by him to resume their 
“proper” relationship of obedience to civilian authority. 

It is much harder to abandon a political role, however, than 
to assume it, as shown by the presence of military candidates 
in the November 1958 elections and recurrent rumors of sub- 
versive plots in which officers were associated. Having played 
the king-maker role so successfully, elements of the armed forces 
seem ready to do so again if de Gaulle should fail to achieve 
promptly the national and international prestige and power for 
which they had put him in office. While separation of state and 
army has not historically been as difficult to maintain in France 
as in Germany, the interfusion of the two has for centuries 
periodically hampered French democratic stability. 
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Algeria: Issue of Integration 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that for de Gaulle’s 
France, as for the Fourth Republic, the basic problem is Algeria. 
On the solution to the five-year conflict depend the healthy 
development of the new political institutions, the alleviation 
of the many economic ills which still beset the country, the 
permanent allegiance of the military establishment to the state, 
the success of the French Community and the definition of the 
role which France can play in the world. All Frenchmen agree on 
the crucial character of Algeria, but they agree on nothing else. 
Contradictions on Algeria are so profound that the blending of 
ingredients necessary for a satisfactory settlement seems all but 
impossible. 

In May 1958 plotters in Algiers revolted against the “liberal” 
policy which, they claimed, was about to be followed by Pflimlin 
if he became premier. In the name of complete integration of 
Algeria with France they brought de Gaulle to power. Yet even 
as they were threatening Paris with civil war, they were ostenta- 
tiously pretending to accept Algerian Muslims as social equals 
and abandoning their defense of the double-college electoral 
system, which had made one “European” vote as valuable as six 
Muslim votes. Moreover, de Gaulle, the man the rebels put in 
office, espoused as his own a policy that did not differ in any 
important detail from the policy which the Fourth Republic had 
ostensibly proclaimed since 1956. 

Like his predecessors, de Gaulle called for the end of the two 
electoral colleges, pledged France to vast programs of assistance 
to the Muslims and made overtures to the Algerian nationalists 
to cease fighting. The word “integration” was conspicuously ab- 
sent from his speeches. 

Instead—ominously from the point of view of the French landed 
aristocracy in Algeria, the rich colons—he spoke of the develop- 
ment of the Algerian “personality.” Regarding the military aspects 
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of the situation another contradiction, also familiar to the Fourth 
Republic, still exists. For five years a French army, growing to 
500,000 men, has gone from victory to victory against national- 
ist forces claimed by France to number 50,000. Yet de Gaulle, 
like his predecessors, has accepted the fact that a purely military 
solution is impossible. It becomes increasingly evident that even 
should France hold the entire territory of Algeria in its grip, it 
would in fact possess nothing tangible. 


Arms Not Enough 


The inability of arms alone to carry the day focuses attention 
on two other contradictions. Under the Constantine Plan, so 
called because of de Gaulle’s speech on October 3, 1958 in that 
city, France announced that it would spend billions of francs 
to help the Muslims attain the standard of living which prevails 
in Metropolitan France. In 1960, the first full year of the plan, 
the government proposes to increase its outlays by close to 40 
percent over the 1959 figure to a total of half a billion dollars. 
Housing for | million people, jobs for 400,000, land distribution, 
health and sanitation programs, transportation facilities—all these 
items are to be added to the improvements France has already 
brought to Algeria, improvements of which France has long been 
proud. 

The Constantine Plan is certainly ambitious. As with compar- 
able programs in the French Community, it is designed to demon- 
strate that tangible advantages are to be found in continued 
association with France. For a country trying to balance its 
external accounts, to raise its international prestige, to maintain 
domestic social programs, sums annually allocated to the plan 
may prove larger than France can really afford. Yet viewed in 
the Algerian perspective they may not be large enough—not 
enough, that is, to transform Algeria in time to convince the 
Muslims that their long-range future lies with France, but in- 
stead only enough to provide the indispensable social and eco- 
nomic foundations for more extreme forms of nationalism. 
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Search for Settlement 

Since the harsh conclusion would seem to be that national- 
ism is a force which can neither be exterminated nor fed and 
educated away, de Gaulle has sought to come to terms with the 
Algerian political leaders. Many nationalists openly welcomed 
de Gaulle’s bid for power in May 1958, believing that this strong 
man of vision would be more conciliatory and generous than 
his predecessors, so weak at home that they had to be brutal 
abroad. But the circumstances under which he took office were 
so delicate that de Gaulle’s overtures were slow in coming and 
threatened to be abortive. The revolutionary alliance of French 
military and civilian elements in Algeria had first to be broken up, 
extremists isolated, and major groups deprived of any alternative 
to continued support, however grudgingly given, of de Gaulle’s 
regime. 

When de Gaulle was finally prepared to talk of negotiations 
with the nationalists in October 1958, what he in fact proposed 
was the chance to surrender, masked as the “brave man’s peace.” 
Less an offer than a threat, this overture inspired new determina- 
tion among Algerian political and military leaders. At the same 
time, the mere fact that overtures were made caused resentment 
and loud protest among advocates of a “French Algeria.” 


De Gaulle’s Peace Terms 

Nearly a year elapsed before de Gaulle made his next major 
move for peace. On September 16, 1959 he told a television 
audience that the military and political prerequisites for a settle- 
ment had been reached. Therefore, he continued, “I deem it 
necessary that recourse to self-determination be here and now 
proclaimed.” Algerians would have an opportunity to select 
among three alternatives: secession, identification with France, or 
autonomous federation. If they accepted a cease-fire on these 
terms, nationalists could participate in the ensuing debate over 
Algeria’s future and could become candidates in the subsequent 
elections. 
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ICHIGAN LIGRAHITS 


To the military extremists in Algiers de Gaulle’s statement 
smacked of treason. It was unconstitutional, they argued, to admit 
the possibility of the alienation of French soil. Algerian deputies 
in the National Assembly tried, unsuccessfully, to form a bloc 
capable of defeating the government. Georges Bidault, trending 
ever rightward since he was ousted as foreign minister by Mendeés- 
France in 1954, announced the formation of a new political move- 
ment. Marshal Alphonse Juin and General Maxime Weygand 
were among the high-ranking officers who publicly condemned 
de Gaulle’s policy of “conciliation.” It was in this atmosphere of 
intrigue and accusation that the government won its previously 
mentioned vote in the Assembly. ‘There was no apparent alterna- 
tive to continued faith in de Gaulle. However, the prolonged heat 
of extremist reaction in Paris and Algiers could only raise doubts 
in the minds of those already suspicious concerning the ability of 
de Gaulle, for all his determination and power, to enforce on the 
French any solution which would entail the loss of their control 
over Algeria. 


Algerians Disappointed — 

Nor did Algerian nationalists, debating in Tunis what policy 
to follow, find much encouragement in de Gaulle’s speech. No 
actual negotiations were offered. In effect de Gaulle repeated his 
demand that political and military units disband and go home— 
that is, be absorbed in areas controlled by the French army. A 
period of four years was scheduled to elapse between the cease-fire 
and the choice of Algeria’s future, four years in which the French 
would dominate the scene unopposed. Finally, none of the three 
alternatives mentioned by de Gaulle, it was felt, offered a satis- 
factory way out for Algerian nationalism. Secession would mean 
that the northern, more populated and richer areas would remain 
with France and the nationalists would be left with the less 
attractive regions. Identification with France required reliance on 
French promises that Algeria’s subordination in the past would 
not be indefinitely continued in the future. Federation meant 
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division of Algeria into a number of communities—French, Arab, 
Kabyle, Mozabite—and consequently the end to all hopes of any 
unified Algerian “personality.” 

Because the alternatives were so bleak, the crucial question for 
the nationalists was whether de Gaulle could be counted on to 
reduce the tension in Algeria after the cease-fire to the point that 
more realistic preparations for the territory’s future form could 
take place. Would he and could he use the four-year period for 
this constructive purpose, or would it instead be used to complete 
the forcible attachment of Algeria to France? In other words, 
while de Gaulle offered discussion only of the military conflict 
and rejected any political negotiations whatsoever, the nationalists 
felt they could not but regard the resolution of political questions 
as the indispensable prerequisite to a cessation of military hostili- 
ties. The initial nationalist reaction—the appointment as nego- 
tiators of Ben Bella and four other Algerian prisoners held in a 
French military fort on the Ile d’Aix—must be interpreted as part 
of the determined effort of the nationalists to force open the door 
to political discussions. 


— But Hope for Peace 


Hope for ultimate agreement, however long delayed, was found 
in the fact that both sides were in basic accord on the outlines of a 
logical solution, embracing the legitimate needs and aspirations 
of all groups entangled in the conflict. Under this solution sub- 
stantial, meaningful self-determination must be granted the 
Muslims. Their affairs must not be run by a few “beni oui-ouis” 
{the acquiescent ones) eager to do the colons’ bidding, but by 
authentic representatives of Muslim groups. 

To promote the stability of North Africa as a whole, Morocco 
and Tunisia must be closely linked to Algeria (as proposed by 
representatives of Morocco and Tunisia in plans for a Maghreb 
federation), and to France. The equally important connections 
between the Sahara and French Africa should be maintained, so 
that Algeria would not become a barrier to profitable exploitation 
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of oil resources and to the development of the French Eurafrican 
Community. Finally, for some time to come Algeria must depend 
on France, the only country ready to invest heavily in its social 
and economic progress. 


The U.S. and Algeria 

Caught squarely in the middle, the United States has followed 
a policy of timid circumspection which has risked alienating both 
France and the nationalist states of Africa and Asia. For five 
years—since the fighting began—France has contended that Algeria 
is its domestic business and not the business of the United Nations. 
Yet the actions taken by the Nationalists and the French had 
effectively internationalized the conflict even before the French 
on February 8, 1958 made one of their raids into Tunisia and 
bombed Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, which the French claimed was a 
Nationalist military center. Largely because of Algeria France 
embarked on the ill-fated campaign against Suez in 1956, and 
Algeria now colors France’s policies toward all the Arab world, 
where only the “intruder” Israel remains its friend. The Algerian 
conflict has unfavorably affected France’s relations with the neigh- 
boring states of Tunisia and Morocco to such an extent that even 
should a satisfactory settlement be reached tomorrow, France may 
not regain the relationship envisaged when the two former 
protectorates were given their freedom. Algerian exigencies have 
forced France to all but abandon its contribution to the defense 
of Western Europe and to treat NATO as though it were an 
organization designed for the protection of France, but involving 
only a limited participation by France. 

Only too well aware of these widespread ramifications, the Fifth 
Republic has become increasingly disposed to make American 
support for French interests in Algeria the one and only test 
of Franco-American relations. While de Gaulle handles other 
issues between the two countries with the hauteur which has 
become his hallmark, it is Premier Michel Debré, known for 
his passion and bitterness on the subject, who argues that the 
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United States should side with France openly and entirely. 
Algeria, the Sahara and French nuclear aspirations became inter- 
mingled at the 1959 session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, when the Afro-Asian bloc sought passage of resolutions that 
would convert France’s steadily declining diplomatic position into 
a clear-cut defeat. France, in fact, received somewhat equivocal 
American support. While voting against the resolution condemn- 
ing France’s atomic test, Ambassador Lodge in his brief statement 
confirmed the fact—hardly a surprise—that the United States had 
tested weapons nearer population centers than the isolated 
Saharan site, but added that “other states” really ought to accept 
a ban on nuclear tests if one were negotiated. The United States 
opposed the initial resolution on Algeria, but abstained when the 
modified version reached the General Assembly (perhaps know- 
ing that it would not receive the necessary two-thirds majority). 
For this continued “neutrality” the United States was criticized 
by the Afro-Asian bloc, and reportedly reproached by de Gaulle 
at his Paris meeting with President Eisenhower in December 1959. 
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The French 
e 
Community 
t= EVEN IF FRANCE SHOULD LOSE OUT IN ALGERIA it is possible that de 
iS Gaulle’s creation, the French Community, will endure. There is a y. 
‘eC strong probability, however, that even should France win in 
font Algeria, the Community will not for long retain its present char- 
iz acteristics. As things now stand, the Community, although in large a 
‘5 part based on reforms under the 1956 loi cadre of the Fourth Re- G 
. t public, remains a tribute to de Gaulle’s determination to find, and C 
sah quickly, institutional arrangements suited to the enhanced status F 
: of African territories. The principal organs of the Community sti 
bi are the Executive Council and the Senate. President of the Com- its 
munity as well as of France, de Gaulle presides over the Executive m 
Council, on which sit the heads of government of the various 
4 members, including Michel Debré as representative of France. of 
Me The affairs of the Community are administered through the Cc 
| medium of the Executive Council. The Senate, composed of his 
‘F representatives from the various parliaments, is primarily a sez 
deliberative, not a decision-making body, although it may become we 
such if the national parliaments delegate to it particular respon- mi 
| sibilities. The Senate may also, on request of the Community’s ace 
president, discuss economic and financial matters common to the Ga 
Community, but effective legislation is still to be passed by the Gu 
French Parliament and, “should circumstances so require, by the abl 
legislative assemblies of the other members of the Community” fro 


(Article 83). leas 
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Specifically assigned to the jurisdiction of the Community are 
matters of foreign policy, defense, currency, common economic 
and financial policy, and policy on strategic raw materials (Article 
78). This means that through the Community France intends to 
control affairs in these areas, while granting political autonomy 
to the individual African members. At a session of the Executive 
Council held in Tananarive, Madagascar in July 1959, France 
offered members of the Community the chance to designate 
representatives to serve with French diplomatic missions abroad, 
another indication that France regards itself as prima inter pares 
(first among equals) in the field of foreign relations. 


A Calculated Risk 


The Community, hastily contrived, with many of its features 
left for later specification, represented a calculated risk. In 1958, 
during a tour of French Africa from Madagascar to Senegal, de 
Gaulle told his audiences that they could vote to accept the 
Community or they could reject it and go their way apart from 
France. He also reminded his listeners of Article 86 of the Con- 
stitution under which a member of the Community might change 
its status—even withdraw—by act of the French or local Parlia- 
ment, confirmed by local referendum. 

De Gaulle was counting on his personal prestige as “the man 
of Brazzaville” who in 1944 had made that town in the French 
Congo a center of the Free French Movement and the scene of 
his personal dedication to increasing the rights of French Over- 
seas Territories. De Gaulle was also hoping that African leaders 
would recognize their continued need for French economic, ad- 
ministrative, financial and military support as a reason for 
accepting the Community. In 12 out of 13 African areas de 
Gaulle’s confidence proved justified. The only exception was 
Guinea, where Sékou Touré was so dominant a figure that he was 
able to win an overwhelming vote for separation of his country 
from France on September 28, 1958. By impressive majorities local 
leaders friendly to France brought their territories into the Com- 
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munity. Smaller overseas dependencies chose to remain as units 
directly administered by Paris. 


What of the Future? 


Thus the French Community was auspiciously launched. But 
what of its future? As in Algeria, France in other African terri- 
tories is still dealing with the explosive forces of nationalism. The 
leaders who chose to remain with France did so in recognition 
that their territories for a time would need the help which France 
promised to provide. One thing is clear: these leaders asked their 
peoples to vote not for the Community and against independence, 
but for the Community as the road to independence. When Sékou 
Touré rejected the Community, neighboring French Africans 
were quick to assure him, France and the world that while 
Guinea’s route was different from theirs, it led in the same 
direction. With the prominent exception of Félix Houphouét- 
Boigny, premier of the Ivory Coast, a favorite of French leaders 
because of his undeviating loyalty to Paris, African politicians 
within the Community have repeatedly told their French col- 
leagues that independence is the goal shared by all Africans, 
whatever their colonial background. 


Challenge of Pan-Africanism 


The attraction of the Community is challenged by the example 
of some other African states. Britain has already granted inde- 
pendence to Ghana in 1957; Nigeria and the British Cameroons 
become independent in 1960. France itself will relinquish its 
trusteeship over Togoland and the French Cameroons the same 
year. Unfettered by membership in the Community, Guinea has 
been able to form ties with Ghana, to discuss close association 
with Liberia and to take a leading part in African preparations 
for the day when Nigeria, large and potentially powerful, controls 
its own destiny. For it is not just nationalism that is at work in 
Africa, but pan-Africanism as well—federative movements in part 


conflicting, in part competitive, in part motivated by the ambi- 
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tions of individual leaders, but all persistently directed toward 
close cooperation if not outright amalgamation among former 


European possessions. 


Since France, except in Algeria, has wisely abandoned efforts 
at repression, it must eventually come to terms with all of these 
African forces. The Fifth Republic cannot continue to shrug off 
the drive for independence, as it unsuccessfully tried to do in 
Guinea with public doubts about the viability of new states. Nor 
can the Community remain a closed entity, opposed to ties 
initiated from outside or from inside, a group in which the 
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members remain individually associated with France. Already 
Houphouét-Boigny has been forced to announce a loose union 
among West African states in an obvious effort to forestall a 
move toward outright federation. The time is also at hand when 
French African territories, either one by one or collectively, will 
seek ties with territories outside the Community. If they are 
frustrated in this effort, they may well choose to leave an organi- 
zation which does not take account of their desire for broader 
associations. 


Need for French Aid 


The survival of the Community, then, depends on the material 
assistance which France can provide and the adaptability of the 
institution itself. Unfortunately for the Fifth Republic the por- 
tents in both respects are ominous. As in Algeria, however much 
financial and economic assistance France is able to grant members 
of the Community, this may only whet the appetite of African 
nationalism without satisfying it. France’s financial burden will 
be somewhat eased by the special fund established under the 
European Economic Community, a device by which Continental— 
principally West German—capital will participate in development 
of Africa. Yet the African may calculate that the more outside 
capital permitted, the better are the chances of true independence 
from any form of foreign dictation. 

Here, too, Guinea may be regarded by other Africans as an 
example. Sékou Touré has thus far been able to run his state 
without the assistance of French administrators, thereby weaken- 
ing the old argument that a backward area will necessarily fall 
apart without experienced guidance. What counts more is the 
prospect for bargaining which a position between East and West 
gives to a small backward country under firm rule. 

If the Community is to endure, it must become an association 
of states independent or on their way to independence, an asso- 
ciation highly developed but loosely organized—in short, similar 
to the British Commonwealth. It is doubtful, however, that 
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French leaders, despite the promises made in December 1959 to 
the Mali Federation, (Senegal and French Sudan), view the role of 
the Community as preparation of French Africa for full freedom 
from France. The Fifth Republic hopes instead that, whatever the 
adjustments which over time may prove necessary, the Com- 
munity will not duplicate the evolution of the British Common- 
wealth, which is regarded in France as an incomprehensible, 
highly eclectic arrangement unable, when all is said and done, 
to preserve British interests. Only reluctantly will France allow 
the broad powers it holds in the name of the Community to pass 
from its hands. How long this position can be maintained against 
the combination of internal demands and external attractions is a 
serious question. 
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France and 
Western Europe 


LET Us NOW TURN TO THE FIFTH REPUBLIC’s relations with Western 
Europe. In this area de Gaulle’s abrupt decision announced on 
December 28, 1958 allowing France to participate in the Common 
Market on an equal basis with the other members obscured for a 
time the fact that Gaullist policy emphasizes national as against 
supranational cooperation. 

In Europe, as in so many other areas, the new regime carried 
further and more dramatically programs already initiated by the 
Fourth Republic. 

Viewed against the background of the defunct Defense and 
Political communities which went out of the picture in 1954, 
the most striking feature of the Common Market is the deter- 
mination of the six members—Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Italy, West Germany and France—to keep control over 
their cooperative arrangements in their own hands. Any surrender 
of sovereignty under the Common Market will come gradually 
if it comes at all. Only after unified policies in the economic field 
have been thoroughly tested will Western European institutions 
be granted any political responsibility. It was because of the long- 
range nature of the Common Market and its lack of federative 
aspects that de Gaulle felt he could bring France into the Euro- 
pean Economic Community without sacrificing his guiding 
principle of national grandeur. 
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National Grandeur, the Key 

It is in this perspective of nationalism that the main features 
of France’s relations with Britain and West Germany must be 
viewed. While France is obviously less powerful than the United 
States, the rulers of the Fifth Republic must constantly emphasize 
their country’s equality with Britain. If French leadership in 
Western Europe helps in this respect, so much the better. To 
lead Western Europe is no new aspiration for France, but now, 
as in other cases since World War II, France has no intention of 
being regarded as just one of the Continental Six in a grouping 
from which Britain stands aloof, posing as a world power and a 
special partner of the United States. 

These aspirations suggest that French policy is based on far 
more than paiticipation in the Common Market. They indicate 
that France will seek to guard itself against the market’s integra- 
tive tendencies. They also imply that when the proper time comes, 
France will not oppose specific negotiations to reconcile the Com- 
mon Market—the Inner Six—with the grouping led by Britain, 
now referred to as the Outer Seven. 

Hitherto, Britain and its continental trading partners have been 
unsure of the nature of their own arrangements. One reason for 
the delay in negotiations between the two groups has been their 
doubt about the basic soundness of the Common Market and 
especially the ability and willingness of France to cooperate fully 
in this group. By devaluing the franc and agreeing to assume the 
initial responsibility for reducing tariff barriers, de Gaulle demon- 
strated that France would not permit itself to be separated from 
the other members of the Common Market. The initial success of 
the European Community leaves the Outer Seven with the 
responsibility for proposing measures which the de Gaulle- 
Adenauer entente will find acceptable. 


Reasons for Franco-German Cooperation 
Relations between France and West Germany have been woven 
out of the same fabric of Gaullist emphasis on nationalism. 
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Franco-German cooperation had been one of the salient features 
of French foreign policy from 1954 to 1958, and there were many 
who expected that de Gaulle’s sense of personal destiny would 
cause him to move away from Chancellor Adenauer. When, in- 
stead, the two leaders met, and met again, and found they could 
work together in close harmony for common objectives, it was 
widely concluded that de Gaulle had taken over the old policy 
intact. 

The second assumption is as fallacious as the first. Ever since 
West Germany re-emerged from its world-war defeat in 1950 and 
France succumbed to immobilisme, Adenauer has been known as 
the best “European.” In order, to continue the building of Europe 
and the commitment of West Germany to that structure, he re- 
versed his original decision to step down as chancellor. Yet if the 
de Gaulle-Debré France means anything, it means that there will 
be no “Europe” in the sense of a supranational organization. What 
has happened, therefore, is that Franco-German relations have 
been progressively emptied of their institutional content and the 
emphasis has been placed instead on specific national interests. 


Pragmatic Arrangement 

This pragmatic arrangement is well illustrated by two recent 
events. A bargain was struck shortly after the two leaders first met, 
by which West Germany agreed to support France within the 
Common Market, and France, in turn, adopted the West German 
attitude of intransigence on Berlin. While Germany bolstered 
France’s position among the Six, France insisted throughout the 
preparations for the 1959 Geneva meeting of the Big Four foreign 
ministers and during the meeting itself that no Western conces- 
sions were possible on the subject of Berlin and that no East-West 
summit meeting should be held until the U.S.S.R. gave concrete 
indication that its threats to the city would end. 

A second illustration of Gaullist relations with Germany is 
found in the field of military policy. Bilaterally as well as multi- 
laterally in the Western European Union (WEU), the Fourth 
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Republic had forged a close military partnership with West Ger- 
many. Bonn’s help for French armament was solicited at the same 
time that France endeavored to keep controls on Germany’s own 
military equipment, particularly nuclear weapons. 

Under de Gaulle “partnership” is no longer the objective. 
Instead, de Gaulle insists that France alone will be the next 
nuclear power, owing nothing either to West Germany or to the 
WEU. To join with the Big Three, thereby making it the Big 
Four, France will transcend any cooperative arrangements in 
Europe. The price paid by France for its national aspirations has 
been considerable. The WEU’s control over the types of arms 
which West Germany may produce is progressively weakening. In 
the race to participate in Bonn’s rearmament program France is 
losing ground to both Britain and the United States. American 
private capital and industry have become more prominent in arms 
manufacturing, while the British and German governments have 
agreed to develop in concert a family of ground weapons. 


NATO the Test 

NATO is the test of Gaullist grandeur, just as Algeria is the 
test of Gaullist renovation. It was only logical, therefore, that 
the new French leader, while he was still to all intents and 
purposes dictator of France, should write to Prime Minister 
Macmillan and President Eisenhower in September 1958 setting 
forth France’s requirements. Thereafter an ad hoc committee 
composed of British, French and American representatives met 
sporadically in Washington and desultorily discussed France’s 
claims. The end of the meetings came almost a year after the 
original letter was sent, with the French still being asked just 
what it was they wanted. There is, however, no mystery about 
French aims. De Gaulle wants to make a Franco-American-British 
triumvirate out of what he now regards as an Anglo-American 
partnership. In other words, he wants France fully recognized as 
a great power and treated as such. 
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What this general aim entails in practice is also clear. De 
Gaulle wants to be consulted on all Western policy regarding 
any area in the world. In the event of conflict, he wants France 
to have a say in the use or nonuse of nuclear weapons regardless 
of whose weapons they are and where they may be used. 

Within the confines of NATO de Gaulle wants the United 
States to assist France in the acquisition of a respectable atomic 
stockpile. He wants full French equality on the Standing Group— 
the tripartite body charged with planning NATO's military 
strategy. He objects to the Standing Group being used by the 
United States and Britain in effect as a continuation of the war- 
time Anglo-American joint chiefs of staff. He would welcome a 
comparable body for the development of political policy for 
NATO which would function beside the Standing Group, al- 
though so formal an arrangement would not be necessary if 
France were accorded equality with Britain and the United States 
in developing global strategy. In the command structure of NATO 
he wants more and better positions for French officers. 


Anglo-American Policy Found Weak 


Behind his desire to change NATO lies more than de Gaulle’s 
desire to enhance France’s grandeur. Like French leaders before 
him, he feels that Anglo-American policy since World War II has 
made a mess of things all over the world. Singly or together, he 
believes, the United States and Britain have gone from mistake 
to mistake, leading to one Western defeat after another. The result 
is that while a shaky barrier has been erected against Russian 
and Chinese imperialism, it is so fragile that it can be breached 
in many places, as the Russians have shown in the Middle East 
and the Chinese in Asia. 

Even where the barrier remains intact, it is powerless to prevent 
further Western retreats before Asian and African nationalism, 
which, whether initially Communist or not, is in the long run 
inimical to Western interests. Therefore, while NATO may pre- 
serve Europe from direct Russian military attack, the West is in 
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the meantime being gradually penned up in an increasingly 
hostile world. In its desperation to reverse this process, the Anglo- 
American partnership, particularly the United States, might take 
steps which would lead to a nuclear holocaust engulfing Europe, 
even though the conflict should begin as a small encounter with 
conventional weapons in some far-off corner of the world. Thus, in 
de Gaulle’s view it is vital that France participate in any decision 
involving military conflict. 


NATO’s Present Usefulness Doubted 


NATO itself, in de Gaulle’s opinion, is a structure formed to 
meet conditions which no longer exist and requires modification 
if it is to be useful in the future. At one time there may have 
been some reason for Britain and the United States to dominate 
Mediterranean commands. In the post-Suez world, however, 
Britain is fast losing its strategic positions, and it is France which 
is the Mediterranean power. While the American military 
presence is still necessary, French responsibilities require greatly 
enhanced representation. On the European continent the same 
development has taken place. Notwithstanding supposed “guar- 
antees” under the WEU, Britain has adopted a defense policy 
which has caused a weakening of its forces in Europe. American 
efforts to economize are producing the same result. That French 
forces also are few in number is due in large part to the blindness 
of NATO members in pretending that it is not as important to 
them as to France that Algeria be kept within the area covered 
by the treaty. 

In short, NATO’s Continental base is regarded as suicidally 
narrow, consisting of a few nuclear weapons, an obsolescent Ameri- 
can Strategic Air Command and a potentially Irredentist West 
Germany. If it is important that France participate in military 
decisions affecting the West anywhere in the world, it is ever more 
vital that France have a determining voice in all measures affecting 
the defense of Western Europe. For France there is salvation only 
in the prevention of war—any kind of war—in Europe. American 
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and British dreams of limited nuclear engagements are fantasies of 
the most deluded minds. 


Are U.S. Concessions Possible ? 


To press their claims de Gaulle and Debré have made it plain 
that no new form of cooperation within NATO can be expected 
from France so long as so many issues remain unsettled. Osten- 
sibly because of its Algerian commitments France has declared 
that its Mediterranean fleet would be under French, not NATO, 
orders in time of war as in time of peace. The announcement was 
all the more annoying because its practical effect was negligible. 
Taking up where the Fourth Republic’s negotiators left off, rep- 
resentatives of the Fifth declined to participate in any unified air 
defense or to permit missile bases or nuclear stockpiles on French 
territory unless France had a paramount say in the decisions as to 
whether they would be used. The only response open to General 
Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, was to 
order NATO planes, which in an emergency would carry nuclear 
weapons, to be transferred to bases in West Germany and Britain, 
where the proper weapons would be available. 

How many concessions can be made to de Gaulle’s sensitivities 
and to his claims in order to bring France fully back into NATO? 
Some changes can be made in the command structure, notably in 
the Mediterranean and in the air branches of SHAPE. Greater 
care can be taken not to wound French amour-propre in the 
Standing Group, at the same time that the principle of military 
unity is forcefully affirmed, as it was by the purposeful “leak” of 
General Nathan F. Twining’s remarks concerning French obstruc- 
tionism before the December 1959 NATO meeting. Some specific 
accords may be possible after France has tested its atomic device 
in the Sahara. In the last analysis, however, the United States can 
ill afford to alienate its other allies, to say nothing of the non- 
aligned nations, by openly welcoming France to a three-power 
conclave which would control, formulate and execute Western 
policy the world over. 
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France’s Future Prospects 


To sum up, de Gaulle, since taking office in June 1958, has 
done much to restore the power and prestige of France. His 
accomplishments to date relate primarily to the domestic organi- 
zation of the country itself and to its African territories. Using 
to the utmost his personal standing with the French people and 
the authority which the Fourth Republic, as it expired, be- 
queathed to him, de Gaulle has promulgated yet another consti- 
tution and surrounded himself with dedicated followers to 
administer its principles. 

Even more spectacular has been the effort of the Fifth Republic 
in economic affairs, an area where the Fourth Republic experi- 
enced its greatest failure. Frenchmen are being admonished that 
the time of civic irresponsibility is past and that henceforth 
measures will be taken to see they do their duty. They will be 
made to pay their taxes, and they will have to cease using the 
machinery of state to advance their special interests as against 
those of others. The product of this unaccustomed rectitude, they 
are assured, will be a stronger, united nation able for the first 
time since World War II to discharge all its international respon- 
sibilities out of its own resources, without unreciprocated foreign 
assistance. But to achieve this socioeconomic transformation 
French citizens must accept sacrifices in the form of concrete losses 
in a standard of living which, after two disastrous world wars, 
had only just begun to approach a satisfactory level. 


Internal Reform — External Power 

Internal reform for external power is, then, the keynote of 
Gaullist France. However, de Gaulle’s policy of “grandeur,” 
unlike the domestic reforms of the Fifth Republic, contains very 
little that is novel. Added encouragement has been given to 
African territories in the development of individual autonomy, 
but the goal, now as under the Fourth Republic, is the preserva- 
tion of French cultural, economic and military interests in Africa. 
Trapped in the Algerian morass, like previous French leaders, de 
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Gaulle has been forced to continue the balance of ihe past be- 
tween aid to the Muslims and control by France. 

With respect to European organization, de Gaulle obviously 
opposes integrative bodies and favors cooperation between na- 
tions. But beginning in 1954 much the same approach was 
followed by the ephemeral coalitions of the Fourth Republic. In 
fact, the French “retreat from Europe” can be traced back at 
least as far as 1953, when René Mayer became premier with 
Gaullist support, and Georges Bidault supplanted Robert Schu- 
man as foreign minister. Under neither system has France wanted 
to be restricted to a Europe from which Britain deliberately t 
excludes itself. Instead, France continues the search for a recog- 
nized status as a world power—a nation with global interests and 
responsibilities—hence one capable of participating equally with 
Britain and the United States in leadership of the West. 
Therefore, de Gaulle’s well-publicized intransigence on issues 
concerning NATO is an effort to transcend the alliance without 
relinquishing France’s self-appointed position of leadership of the 
Continental countries. Although de Gaulle’s predecessors were 
more diplomatic and possibly more tractable, they were equally 
anxious to use NATO as a vehicle to great-power position, and 
equally determined that its military features should not become 
the means of restricting France to Europe. 


U.S. and France 

Since World War II the United States has consistently encoun- 
tered difficulties with its oldest ally because of the wide disparity 
between French pretensions and French power. De Gaulle con- 
tinues to announce the international claims of France, but he is 
also making great efforts to increase domestic strength so as to 
bring claims and power into balance. 

On the desirability of a balance there is no disagreement 
between France and the United States. Nor does the United States 
complain about the internal policies pursued by the Fifth Repub- 
lic. Such friction as exists is due to the fact that France’s effort 
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to maintain its claims while its power is being enhanced frequently 
tempts it to engage in behavior which damages the Western 
alliance. The United States must ask itself how much of France’s 
behavior to which it objects stems from France’s legitimate pursuit 
of national interests which the United States, disparaging French 
capacities, has slighted in the past, and how much is the inevitable 
result of painful adjustment by a one-time world power to nar- 
rowed horizons. 

The long-range future of France seems to be that of a European 
nation with African interests but without African possessions. 
Although, to paraphrase a Churchillian phrase, de Gaulle did not 
assume the leadership of France to preside over the liquidation of 
the French empire, the course of all Western empires has been far 
from smooth since World War II. Moreover, the French, tradi- 
tionally restive under authoritarian controls, may, if given a 
choice, follow other peoples in selecting a better way of life, 
which they were only beginning to enjoy in 1958, in preference 
to the chilly austerity of national grandeur. 

Whatever de Gaulle’s initial claims, whatever his professed 
goals, France’s friends must hope that the president will oversee a 
rational self-appraisal of this distinguished nation and its readjust- 
ment to altered world conditions from which it could emerge as 
a strong, responsible and prosperous member of the Western 
community. 
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Talking It 
Over. 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. France Before de Gaulle 


What were political and economic conditions under the Fourth 
Republic? How did these conditions arise? 

What role did France play in world affairs between World War 
I and World War II? 

Why were the French people not satisfied with the Fourth 
Republic? 
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READING REFERENCES 

De Gaulle, Charles, The War Memoirs of Charles de Gaulle: Unity 1942-1944, trans. 
by Richard Howard. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1959. 

Guérard, Albert, France: A Modern History. The University of Michigan History of 
the Modern World series, ed. by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. Ann 
Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1959. 

Schoenbrun, David, As France Goes. New York, Harper, 1957. 

Thomson, David, Democracy in France, 3rd ed. New York, Oxford, 1958. 

Werth, Alexander, France 1940-1955. New York, Holt, 1956. 

Williams, Philip, Politics in Postwar France. New York, Longmans, 1954. 


2. De Gaulle’s Political System 


Why did de Gaulle come to power? 

What elements in the Fifth Republic make for political 
stability? 

What is the role of the president under the Constitution of the 
Fifth Republic? How has it altered the position of the premier? 
the National Assembly? the political parties? 

Are there elements of potential instability in the Gaullist 
political system? If so, what are they? 

Is France under de Gaulle a democracy in the Western sense of 
the word?. If not, why not? 

What are advantages of the Gaullist system for France today? 


READING REFERENCES 
Blondell, J., “The French General Election of November 1958.” Parliamentary Af- 
fairs, Winter, 1958-59. 
Friedrich, Carl J., ““The New French Constitution in Political and Historical Perspec- 
tive.” Harvard Law Review, March 1959. 
Hoffmann, Stanley, and Wahl, Nicholas, “The French Constitution of 1958.” The 
American Political Science Review, June 1959. 
Kirchheimer, Otto, “France from the Fourth to the Fifth Republic.” Social Research, 
January 1959. 
Newman, Edwin, “Why de Gaulle Needs More Miracles.” Harper’s Magazine, August 
1959. 
Schoenbrun, David. Cited. 
The French Constitution. New York, French Embassy, Press and Information Division, 
1958. 
Thomson, David. Cited. 
Werth, Alexander. Cited. 
Williams, Philip. Cited. 
3. De Gaulle’s Economic System 
What, were the, principal elements in de Gaulle’s “austerity 
program? Why was the program needed? 
Why do some commentators describe France’s post-1945 eco- 


nomic system as “obsolete’’? 
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Why did de Gaulle devalue the franc? 

What has been the general price trend in France since the 
devaluation? 

Where did opposition to the economic program come from? 
Why has it been ineffective? 

Can France’s economic prospects be viewed with optimism? 
pessimism? 


READING REFERENCES 


Balance Sheet of the de Gaulle Administration, June 3, 1958-February 5, 1959. New 
York, French Embassy, Press and Information Division, May 1959. 

Baum, Warren C., The French Economy and the State. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 

Ehrmann, Henry W., Organized Business in France. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 

Heilperin, Michael, and Murphy, Charles J. V., “De Gaulle’s Audacious Economics.” 
Fortune, May 1959. 

Peel, Bertram, “France’s New Economic Vitality.”” European, December 1958. 

Pinay, Antoine, “Economic Revolution in France.” Foreign Affairs, July 1959. 


4. Role of the Military 


Why did the French military establishment support de Gaulle’s 
return to power? 

What steps has de Gaulle taken since May 1958 to solidify his 
control of the armed forces? 

Why does de Gaulle think it important to make a prompt 
demonstration that France possesses the capacity to produce 
nuclear weapons? 

What has been the position of the United States regarding 
nuclear military assistance to France? 


READING REFERENCES 

Alleg, Henri, The Question. New York, Braziller, 1958. 

Clark, Michael K., Algeria in Turmoil: A History of the Rebellion. New York, 
Praeger, 1959. 

Lehrman, Hal, “North Africa and the West.” The Reporter, May 29, 1958. 

Rivlin, Benjamin, ‘Morocco and U.S. Bases.” Foreign Policy Bulletin, January 1,, 1959. 

Servan-Schreiber, Jean-Jacques, Lieutenant in Algeria. New York, Knopf, 1957.,_— ; 

Sterling, Claire, ‘Algeria: A Showdown Is Postponed.” The Reporter; January 22, 
1959, 


5. France and Algeria 


Is the Algerian problem mainly military? a economic? 
Why is there war in Algeria? os 
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What political reforms has de Gaulle instituted in Algeria? 
Why was de Gaulle initially unsuccessful in his bid for negotia- 
tions with the Algerian nationalists? 

What are the main elements of an Algerian settlement satis- 
factory to the various groups concerned? 

Why does France regard United States support for its Algerian 
policy as so important? 


READING REFERENCES 


Alleg, Henri. Cited. 

Clark, Michael K. Cited. 

Lehrman, Hal. Cited. 

Servan-Schreiber, Jean-Jacques. Cited. 

Sterling, Claire. Cited. 

Tillion, Germaine, Algeria: the Realities. New York, Knopf, 1958. 


6. The French Community 


Why was the French Community created? 

What are the principal institutions and responsibilities of the 
French Community? 

Why did Guinea leave the Community? Will other African 
areas remain in the Community or seek independence? 

What are the factors which may create difficulties for the 
Community? Can the Community become like the British 
Commonwealth? 

Why did Sékou Touré and Félix Houphouét-Boigny take dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the Community? 


READING REFERENCES 

Bowles, Chester, Africa’s Challenge to America. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1956. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, “New Africa and the World.” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 15, 1959. 

Henry, Paul-Marc, “Pan-Africanism: A Dream Come True.” Foreign Affairs, April 
1959. 

Rivlin, Benjamin, “De Gaulle’s French Community.” Current History, May 1959. 

Rudin, Harry R., “Guinea Outside the French Community.” Current History, July 
1959. 

The French Constitution. Cited. 

Thompson, Virginia, and Adloff, Richard, French West Africa. Stanford, Cal., Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958. 


7. France and Western Europe 
What is de Gaulle’s attitude toward European political federa- 
tion? Is he a nationalist, or a supporter of integration? 
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What has been the trend of Franco-German relations since de 
Gaulle took office? 

What role is France playing in the Common Market? in 
Euratom? 

Why has de Gaulle had difficulties in his relations with Britain? 

How do de Gaulle and Debré regard NATO? What changes 
would they like to see made in NATO? 

How has NATO responded to de Gaulle’s views about its 
future? 


READING REFERENCES 
(a) General Foreign Policy 

Free, Lloyd A., “France: the ‘Difficult’ Ally,” Six Allies and a Neutral. Glencoe, 
Ill., Free Press, 1959. 

Marcus, John T., Neutralism and Nationalism in France. New York, Bookman, 1959. 

(b) France and Europe 

Camps, Miriam, Free Trade Area Negotiations. Princeton University, Center of Inter- 
national Studies, February 10, 1959. 

De Murville, Couve, “NATO: A French View.” International Journal, Spring 1959. 

Diebold, Jr., William, The Schuman Plan: A Study in Economic Cooperation in 1950- 
1959. New York, Praeger for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1959. 

Furniss, Jr., Edgar S., “France, NATO and European Security.” International Or- 
ganization, November 1956. 

Gooch, G. P., “‘Franco-German Coexistence at Last?” Foreign Affairs, April 1959. 

Hasbrouck, J., “New Outlook in Euratom.” Foreign Policy Bulletin, October 1, 1959. 

—————, “Will Common Market Succeed?” Foreign Policy Bulletin, December 
1, 1958. 

» “Has U.S. Priced Itself Out of Europe?” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. 

Juin, Marshal, and Massis, Henri, The Choice Before Europe. London, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1958. 

Macdonald, H. I., “European Common Market.” Behind the Headlines, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4, 1958. 

Moore, Ben T., NATO and the Future of Europe. New York, Harper for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1958. 

Patterson, Gardner, and Furniss, Jr., Edgar S., NATO: A Critical Appraisal. Prince- 
ton, N.J., International Finance Section, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Princeton University, 1957. 

Pleven, René, “France in the Atlantic Community.” Foreign Affairs, October 1959. 

oe “Paris: de Gaulle Takes a Leading Role.” The Reporter, May 14, 


8. France and United States 

What have been the relations between France and the United 
States in past history? 

How were these relations changed by World War I? by World 
War II? 

Has the United States understood France's difficulties in the 
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post-World-War-II period? Has it given adequate aid to France? 
Or has it obstructed France’s interests, as some French critics 
claim? 

Have the French been unduly sensitive about some United 
States policies, as iaimed by some American critics? Has France 
understood the problems of United States world leadership? 

What can be done in the future to alleviate frictions between 
the two countries? to reconcile their interests? 


READING REFERENCES 

Aron, Raymond, and Heckscher, August, Diversity of Worlds: France and the United 
States Look at Their Common Problems. New York, Reynal, 1957. 

Heckscher, August, “Franc, the United States, and de Gaulle.” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Winter 1959. 

McKay, Donald, The United States and France, American Foreign Policy Series. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951. 


Visual Aids * 


A Nation’s Work. Produced in 1958 by Roger Leenhardt. 40 min. color. Free loan 
from the French American Cultural Services and Educational Aid, 972 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. A Survey of present-day industry and research. 

France and the Atom. Produced in 1958 by Tangent Films. 26 min. Free loan from 
Sterling Movies, U.S.A., 43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N.Y. Distributed for TV 
use only. For permission for private showings, write to Sterling Movies. Traces 
the history of atomic energy from the Curies’ discovery of radium to recent de- 
velopments in peaceful uses of the atom in France. 

The Falling Veil. Produced in 1959 by Tangent Films, Inc. 26 min. Free loan from 
Sterling Movies, U.S.A., 43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N.Y. Depicts the political 
and social emancipation of Muslim women in Algeria as advocated by Charles 
de Gaulle. Shows Muslim women voting for the first time, their participation 
in business, government and education. 

Year of Decision. Produced in 1957 by Sterling Movies, U.S.A. (Algerian portfolio 
series.) 30 min. Free loan, Sterling Movies, U.S.A., 43 W. 61st St., New York 
23, N.Y. Survey of the conflict in Algeria and the efforts to offset acts of 
destruction. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department,: World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA 
is a nongovernmental, nonpartisan, and nonprofit organization, 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions from individuals, 
corporations and foundations. Contributions are tax exempt. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the HEADLINE Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The HEADLINE 
SERIES (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year, or separately at 
$2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. Quantity discounts on a 
single title of the HEADLINE Seriks are as follows: 10-100, 20%; 
100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 30%. Special order discounts quoted on 
request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th Street 2679 Arapahoe Avenue 
New York City 17 ~~ Boulder, Colorado 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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The Headline Series 


‘Great Decisions . . . 1960' U.S. Foreign 
Policy: Ideals and Realities 


Iran: Oasis of Stability in Middle East? 
Mao's China 

Africa: World's Last Frontier 

Japan: New Problems, New Promises 


New Directions in U.S. Foreign 
Economic Policy 


West Germany: New Era 
for German People 


Science and Foreign Policy 
Should the U.S. Change Its China Policy ? 
Antarctica in World Affairs 
U.S. Foreign Policy and Public 
Opinion 
The New United Nations 
What Future for Europe? 
Middle East in Turmoil 
New Era in Eastern Europe? 
The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 
U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 


... and many other titles 
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